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BE OF GOOD CHEER. 





By William W. Story. 





Be of good cheer, ye firm and daunt- 
less few, 
Whose struggle is to work an un- 
loved good! 


Ye shall be taunted by revilings 
rude, 
Ye shall be scorned for that which ye 
pursue; 
Yet faint not, but be ever strict and 
true: 
Greatness must learn to be misun- 
derstood; 


And persecution is their bitter food 
Who the great promptings of the 
spirit do. ° 
Though no one seem to hear, yet 
every word 
That ye have linked unto an earnest 
thought 
Hath fiery wings, and shall be clearly 
heard 
When your frail lips to silent dust 
are brought. 
God’s guidance keeps those noble 
thoughts, that chime 
With the great harmony, beyond all 
time! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Both Houses of the New York 
Legislature have passed a bill em- 
powering women in all the towns, vil- 
lages and third-class cities of New 
York State to vote on bonding propo- 
sitions. 


It is no wonder that the anti-suffra- 
gists protested against Mr. Taft’s ad- 
dressing the suffrage convention, and 
said that it would give the impres- 
sion of his favoring woman suffrage, 
no matter what he might say. When 
Theodore Roosevelt gave Dr. Lyman 
Abbott permission to read a letter 
from him at an anti-suffrage meeting, 
although in the letter Mr. Roosevelt 
declared twice over that he person- 
ally believed in woman suffrage, the 
impression that he was opposed was 
very generally spread abroad, and 
many people have not been disabused 
of it to this day. 


At the recent National Suffrage 
Convention, for the first time in many 
years, the outcome of the election was 
awaited with keen interest. Usually 
all the principal officers are chosen by 
a practically unanimous vote, and if 
there is any contest at all, it is only 
over some minor office. This year, 


Professor Frances Squire Potter had 
given notice that she would not stand 
for re-election. This left the import- 
ant post of National Corresponding 
Secretary vacant, and it was a mat- 
ter of absolute uncertainty who 
would be chosen to hold it. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley had also declined to 
serve another term as Second Vice- 
President, and no one could guess who 
was most likely to be elected in her 
place. There were differing opinions 
as to the best lines of policy to be 
followed in regard to some phases of 
the work, and several officers, whose 
re-election is generally a matter of 
course, found that this year it was 
in doubt. Up to the very eve of elec- 
tion, nobody knew how things would 
go. 


The Association is to be congratu- 
lated on the women who were finally 
chosen to fill the two vacancies. Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Justice 
ot the Peace at Evanston, IIll., has 
been for years the association’s legal 
adviser, and proved herself an able 
member of the Official Board when 
she served upon it some time ago. 
She has had much to do with creating 
the remarkable suffrage movement 
that has arisen of late years in IIlli- 
nois. Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett of 
Massachusetts is not so well known to 
the association at large, and her elec- 
tion as National Corresponding Secre- 
tary will be a surprise to the suffra- 
gists of the United States. Her name 
had not been mentioned among the 
various candidates who were suggest- 
ed in advance of the Convention. 
Most of these declined to stand. The 
position is an arduous one, but Mrs. 
Dennett’s friends in Massachusetts 
believe that she will “make good.” In 
addition to marked ability, she has 
discretion, conscience, courage, a 
sweet temper, and a charming per- 
sonality. Extremely quiet, modest 
and unassuming, she can nevertheless 
make a good public speech when need- 
ful, and she always produces a de- 
lightful impression. She has had a 








“IT should like to see the ballot in the hands of every woman.”—Mark Twain. 


Died April 21, 19109. 
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large share in working out the new 
methods which have given such an im- 
petus to the cause in this State. 
Those of the Massachusetts suffragists 
who are grumblers will complain that, 
as soon as we have found a State or- 
ganizer who is really a jewel, the Na- 
tional should take her away from us. 
But it is more sensible to rejoice in 
her promotion, and in the opportunity 
for larger usefulness now opening be- 
fore her. In Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Kel- 
ley, the Official Board of the N. A. W. 
S. A. loses two admirable women, of 
national reputation, widely and de- 
servedly esteemed. But, since they 
felt that they could not serve longer, 
it is fortunate for the cause that two 
women so_ exceptionally 
have been elected in their places. 


competent 


Extraordinary reports have gone 
abroad of wild and disorderly scenes 
in the New Jersey Legislature during 
the few hours preceding its adjourn- 
ment. The legislators are said to 
have indulged in a drunken revel, 


while fallen women crowded the gal-| 


lery, called familiarly to their friends 
on the floor, and afterwards danced 
indecorous dances in the _ capitol 
building, cheered and urged on by 


members of the Legislature. All the | 


clergymen of Trenton, we are told, 
have united in demanding an investi- 
gation. But two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of their congregations have no 
vote. Meanwhile the women of New 
Jersey are having their own reflec- 
tions. _They have to help pay the 


salaries of these Solons, but have no} 


voice in electing or defeating them. 
The incident is likely to add to the 
membership of the New 
W. S. A. 


Jersey 


It is a pity that a few of the young- 
er and impulsive suffragists 
hissed Mr. Taft when he suggested 
that the franchise might possibly be 
neglected by the generality of women 
and might be used chiefly by the 
least desirable element. The hissing 


more 





was a breach of good manners, and 


discourtesy always does more harm 
than good. Yet it is significant of 
the height to which the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of some young women have 
risen—women being historically, as 
Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliot has said, 
“the most patient of all animals.” 
When the intensity of their feeling 
on the subject leads them even to 
hiss the President of the United 
States, it is a sign of the times. 





As for Mr. Taft’s good-humored 
suggestion to the demonstrators that 
they should show their fitness for the 
ballot by their self-command, that was 
a perfectly legitimate appeal, and it 
accomplished the object; there were 
But Mr. Taft must 
often have been a witness of infinite- 
ly more violent and disorderly ex- 


ne more hisses 


pressions of feeling in masculine con- 
ventions. Not a presidential cam- 
paign passes without scenes of tu- 
mult in political meetings compared 
to which the few mild hisses at the 
Hotel Arlington 
voice of a tea-kettle to that of a tor- 
And nobody draws the conclu- 
sion that men are unfit for the ballot. 


would be as the 


nado. 


Boston has received a gift of $20,- 
000, to be used for the improvement 
of the city’s system of parks and play- 
grounds. Educators and settlement 
workers want the Park Commission to 
spend a considerable part of this 
money on improved apparatus for the 
Boston being at 


| public playgrounds, 
| present far behind other cities in this 
lrespect. The politicians want to have 
lall the money spent on a race track. 
It is often said that women do not 
jneed to have a vote on the expendi- 
| ture of public money, because, how- 
|ever the men may decide to spend it, 
ithe women get their share of the re- 
sulting benefits. This example 
shows the fallacy of that plea. Itisa 
loss, not only to the women, but still 
|} more to the race, that the half of the 
community most interested in the 
|children has no vote in regard to the 
\appropriation of public funds. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. Curie, after experimenting 
for 140 days, has succeeded in isolat- 
ing polonium, an element five thou- 
sand times rarer than radium. 


Miss Minnie J. Reynolds (now Mrs. 
Scalabrino) secured more than 2600 
names for the great national suffrage 
petition, which is presented to Con- 
gress this week. 


Mrs. George Merck was elected to 
the school board in West Orange, N. J., 
running far ahead of the five male can- 
didates. Women were also chosen in 
a number of other New Jersey towns. 


Miss Ty Leung, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the matron in 
charge of the new immigration station 
on Ange! Island, San Francisco, is the 
first Chinese woman to receive a Fed- 
eral appointment. ; 


Lady Shackleton, wife of Sir Ernest 
H. Shackleton, the celebrated Ant- 
arctic explorer, is now on a visit to 
this country with her husband. She 
is a pronounced suffragist, but does 
not approve of “militant methods.” 

Mrs. Trimble-Woolsey of Kentucky, 
whose grandfather and great uncle 
are said to have drafted jointly the 
first bill ever drawn on the American 
continent to secure to married women 
control of their property, was one of 
the speakers at the National Suffrage 
convention. 

Mrs. Frederick Cony, the only mem- 
ber of the State board of trustees for 
the insane in Maine, has been visiting 
many State and private institutions. 
She believes that a great advance in 
the treatment and caring of the in- 
sane will be made in the course of the 
next few years. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., it 
is said, will soon be given the decora- 
tion of the Order of the Legion of 
Honor. She has erected in Paris one 





out an entire State. 


of the most perfectly equipped hospi- 
tals in the world. She is the second 
wife of the noted capitalist, whom she 
married in 1903. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead went to 
Philadelphia, Washington and Balti- 
more for a three weeks’ trip in the 
interests of the peace movement. She 
will address a class in diplomacy at 
the Pennsylvania University, Gouch- 
er College, in Baltimore, besides giv- 
ing various addresses in other col- 
leges, schools and churches. She gave 
a brief address at the annual meet- 
ing of the N. A. W. S. A.. 

Frau Elizabeth Hirsch of Leignitz 
has been chosen vice-president of the 


city council in her city. She is the 
first woman to occupy such a position 


in her district. She was chosen on 
account of her ability as a business 


woman. For several years she has 


been head of a manufacturing concern 
which has been left to her by her 
husband, who died some years ago. 
Under her management the firm has 
prospered greatly. 


Miss Celia Haag of Carlyle, IIl., is 


one of the few women tax-collectors 
of the State. 
deputy for her father since he was 


She has been acting as 


first elected two years ago, and the 
voters have again decided that she 
shall continue in that capacity. Miss 
Haag is 22 years old, and has had 
complete charge of the financial end of 
her father’s business for the last eight 
years. The voters know that she will 
be the tax collector in fact, although 
her father is so in name. 
larity attracts many votes to him, and 
the alliance has proven invincible in 


Her popu- 


three campaigns. 


Miss Jean Gordon, factory inspec- 


tor of Orleans parish, La., addressed 
the Southern Textile Conference at 
Memphis, 
commented severely on the fact that 
many of the Southern States had only 
one factory inspector, and pointed out 
that it was futile for one person to 
try to inspect the factories through- 


Tenn., last week. She 


She urged that 


whenever possible women be appoint- 
ed factory inspectors, as they are 
acute in getting at existing conditions, 
and take prompt action in securing a 
betterment of working conditions for 





women and children. 
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WOMEN’S GENERAL VOTE. 


President Taft sees that the ma- 
jority of women do not ask for the 
ballot, and hence, like many other 
persons, he doubts whether women in 
general would use it if they had it. 
On this point, statistics 
prove reassuring. 


The Colorado Secretary of State, in 


a letter to Mrs. Charles Park of Bos- 
ton, says that 80 per cent. of Colo- 
rado women register, and about 72 
per cent. vote. 
The Wyoming 
in a letter to 
cent. of Wyoming women 
The Chief Justice of 
the the State 


Secretary of 
that 90 
vote. 


me, says 


Justices of 


Court have signed a published state 


ought to 


per | 


Idaho and all 
Supreme 


Thomas, Dr. Franklin P. Mall, Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly of Johns Hopkins 
University;. Judge Jacob M. Moses of 
the Juvenile Court, and Prof. Eugene 
A. Noble, president of Goucher Col- 
lege. 

The purpose of the corporation is to 
conduct a campaign for woman suf- 
frage in Maryland. 





Another Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage is forming in Detroit, Mich. 
The prime movers are Senator Thom- 
as W. Palmer, long known as a firm 
believer in woman suffrage; Rt. Rev. 
Charles D. Williams, Huntley Russell, 
Dr. A. S. Warthin, University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. A. W. Crane, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Col. Oscar A. Janes, Rev. Lee 
S. McCollester, Myron E. Adams and 
J. B. Howarth. Levi L. Barbour will 
act as secretary. 


D. Clarence Gibboney, president of 
the Law and Order League of Phila- 
delphia, who, for twenty years has 
been carrying on a fight against pro- 
tected vice, has declared at many suf- 
frage meetings in his city, his belief 
that the votes of women would help 
to overcome municipal corruption. 

Bishop James Darlington of 





the 


State, | Episcopal Diocese of Harrisburg, Pa., 


spoke encouragingly to the Limited 
| Suffrage League of Philadelphia. “Be 
|patient,” he said in conclusion, “not 
too patient, just reasonably so, and 


|you will succeed.” 





ment, saying: “The large vote cast osiubiaia 

by the women establishes the fact} “The women of Kansas have proved 

that they take a lively interest.” that they appreciate municipal suf- 
At a recent national election in|frage by voting,” said ex-Governor 


Australia (where men outnumber wo- 


Hoch to the men of the Chicago Sun- 


men), 628,235 men voted and 131,033 |day Evening Club. “They have al- 

women. ways made themselves felt on the 
When equal suffrage was granted| moral side of every issue.” 

in New Zealand in 18938, there were F. M. A. 

139,915 women in the colony. Of| 





these, 109,461 registered to vote, and 


the number of women voting has in- 
creased at each Parliamentary elec- 
tion since. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has pointed | 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION. 


The attention of the whole country 


out that the majority of women had | and of the civilized world has often 


never asked for the ballot in any of 


States or countries, and in all 


had 


these 


of them it been 


serted in advance that the women did 
use it if 


not want it, and would not 
they had it. 

If women in 
“bad” women 
the bucket. 


vote, 
drop in 


general 


are merely a 


vehemently as- 


the 


Ex-Gov. Warren of Wyo- 
ming put the whole matter in a nut- 


been focused on Washington, the Cap- 
| itol of the United States, but perhaps 
this attention 
given to Washington so exclusively be- 


never before has been 


cause of the activities of women suf- 


fragists there. In other words, the 
subject of woman suffrage in the 
United States has never before been 


of such great interest. There are five 


chief reasons why this is so. 


: : ‘or 2 firs ime i istory, the 

shell when he said, in a letter to Hor- For the first time in his tory, 
. , : > Maseachuastts: President: of the United States had 
ace G. Wadlin of Massachusetts: |}¢6n invited to give the Convention 
“Our women nearly all vote, and| greeting and welcome, and had accept- 


since, in Wyoming as elsewhere, the 
majority of women are good and not 
bad, the result is good and not evil.” 


A. &. B. 


IF HE WERE A WOMAN—! 





Governor Patterson of 


during the past three years and a half, 
Of these 
His latest par- 
don was granted under circumstances 


has pardoned 936 criminals. 
152 were murderers. 


Tennessee, 


ed. It was known that, while the 
President was not an anti-suffragist, he 
was not a strong suffragist, and might 
not even be wholly with u: It was, 
therefore, not expected that he would 
at the Convention “come out for suf- 
frage,”’ and, indeed, he was not invited 
to make an address, but simply to ex- 
tend to the Convention the welcome of 
the Capitol; not because he was a suf- 
fragist, but because the Convention 
thought that it was representative 
enough of the country and was of suf- 
ficient size and standing in the coun- 
try to warrant asking the President to 


that have shocked the nation. The|dc this one thing. The President was 
case involved the killing of a United | told that in accepting the invitation he 
* " p was not committing himself to suf- 
States Senator by his personal and frage 

c . 


political enemies, who were the Gov- 
ernor’s personal and political friends. 
of the Supreme 


After the decision 
Court of the State against the culprit 


the pardon was granted in such hot 
haste that the news reached him be- 
time to convey 


fore there had been 


him from court to prison. 


Suppose that, in any of the equal 
had been 
Suppose she had 
three years 
and a half, and had finally pardoned 
under 
circumstances. 
Would not every opponent of equal 
rights have declared that it was “just 
like a woman”—a woman’s impulsive- sae 
ness and lack of balance, a woman’s 
tendency to be swayed by sentiment 
and sympathy, a woman’s blindness to 
And 
the world over, 
incident 
unfitness of’ 
the whole feminine sex for political 


suffrage States, a 
chosen Governor. 
granted 936 pardons in 


woman 


her friends 


extraordinary 


one of 
these 


personal 


all but personal considerations? 
would not the “Antis,” 
have maintained that 
proved conclusively the 


the 


duties?  &. Be 


MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 


frage of Maryland has been incorpor- 
ated. The incorporators named are: 
Mr. W. Stuart Symington, Jr., a law- 
yer; Rev. H. M. Wharton, Mr. J. Hen- 


ry Baker, a lawyer; Dr. Warren H. 
Lewis, Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Dr. 
Joshua Rosett, Prof. Thaddeus P. 


The President could have declined 
the invitation, and no one would have 
been offended. He could have said he 
was an anti-suffragist. He could have 
tactfully omitted his opinion, and con- 
fined his time to greetings and wel- 
come from himself, as Chief Executive, 
to the Convention as a large organiza- 
tion of the women of the nation. 

But what did he do? He came to 
the Convention in the midst of the last 
address on the program of the evening. 
Miss Shaw interrupted her speech. 
When he came into the room the whole 
immense audience arose and clapped 
and waved in the most cordial manner, 
and remained standing until he was 
seated. He was introduced, and spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. Taft’s Address. 


am not entirely certain that I 
ought to have come tonight, but your 
committee who invited me assured me 
that I should be welcome, even if I 
did not support all the views which 
were here advanced. I considered that 
this movement represented a sufficient 
part of the intelligence of the com- 
munity to justify my coming here and 
welcoming you to Washington. 

“The difficulty I expect to encounter 
is this—at least, it is a difficulty that 
occurs to me as I judge my own feel- 
ing in causes in which I| have an in- 
tense interest, to wit, that I am always 
a good deal more impatient with those 
who only go half-way with me than 
with those who actually oppose me. 

“Now, when I was sixteen years old 
and was graduated from the Wood- 
ward High School in Cincinnati, I took 
for my subject ‘Woman Suffrage,’ and 
I was as strong an advocate of woman 
suffrage as any member of this Con- 
vention. I had read Mills’s ‘Subjection 
of Women’; my father was a woman 


’ 





| 
| 


| 


suffragist, and so at that time I was 
orthodox. But in the actual political 
experience which I have had, I have 
modified my views somewhat. 

“In the first place popular represen- 
tative government we approve and 
support, because on the whole every 
class, that is, every set of individuals 
who are similarly situated in the com- 
munity, who are intelligent enough to 
know what their own interests are, are 
better qualified to determine how those 
interests shall be cared for and pre- 
served than any other class, however 
altruistic that class may’ be. (Ap- 
plause.) But I call your attention to 
two qualifications in that statement, 
One is that the class should be. intelli- 
gent enough to know its own interests. 

“The theory that Hottentots or any 
other uneducated, altogether unintelli- 
gent class is fitted for self-government 
at once, or to take part in government, 
is a theory that I wholly dissent from, 
but this qualification is not applicable 
here. (Audience ‘holding its breath.’) 
The other qualification to which I call 
your attention is that the class should 
as a whole care enough to look after 
its interests, to take part as a whole 
in the exercise of political power if it 
is conferred. 

“Now, if it does not care enough for 
this, then it seems to me that the dan- 
ger is, if the power is conferred, that 
it may be exercised by that part of the 
class least desirable as political con- 
stituents, and be neglected by many of 
those who are intelligent and patriotic, 
and would be most desirable as mem- 
bers of the electorate. (Hisses from 
several parts of the hall.) 

“Now, my dear ladies, you must 
show yourselves equal to self-govern- 
ment by exercising, in listening to op- 
posing arguments, that degree of 
restraint without which self-govern- 
ment is impossible. If I could be sure 
that women as # class in the commun- 
ity, including all the intelligent women 
most desirable as political constitu- 
ents, would exercise the franchise, | 
should be in favor of it. At present 
there is considerable doubt upon that 
point. 

“In certain of the States which have 
tried it, woman suffrage has not been 
a failure. It has not made, | think, 
any substantial difference in politics. 
I think it is perhaps possible to say 
that its adoption has shown an im- 
provement in the body politic; but it 
has been tested only in those States 
where population is sparse, and where 
the problem of entrusting such power 
to women in the concentrated popula- 
tion of great cities is not presented. 

“For this reason, if you will permit 
me to say so, my impression is that 
the task before you in securing what 
you think ought to be granted in re- 
spect to the political rights of women 
is not in convincing men, but it is in 
convincing the majority of your own 
class of the wisdom of extending the 
suffrage to them and of their duty to 
exercise it. 

“Now, that is my confession of faith. 
l am glad to welcome you here. I am 
glad to welcome an intelligent body of 
women, earnest in the discussion of 
politics, earnest in the question of good 
government, and earnest and _ high- 
minded in the cause they are pursuing, 
even if I disagree with them, not in 
principle, but in the application of it 
to the present situation. 

“More than this I ought not to say, 
and I hope you will not deem me un- 
gracious in saying as much as I have 
said, but I came here at the invitation 
of your committee with the under- 
standing as to what I might say, and 
that I should not subscribe to all the 
principles that you are here to advo- 
cate. I congratulate you on coming to 
Washington, this most beautiful of cit- 
ies, to hold your Convention. I trust 
that it may result in everything that 
you hoped for, and I am sure that the 
coming together of honest, intelligent, 
and earnest women like these cannot 


but be productive of good.” (Ap- 
plause.) 
President Taft shook hands with 


President Shaw, and, with his attend- 
ants, filed out of the room. Nearly all 
of the audience rose and remained 
standing until he had reached the cor- 
ridors. Miss Shaw then resumed her 
address, which was one of the best 
that Convention delegates had ever 
heard her give. 

While it is true that part of the audi- 
ence hissed, at one point in the Presi- 
dent’s address, the hissing was invol- 
untary and instantaneous. It was as 
if the speaker had struck those women 
in the face with a whip, and they had 
involuntarily drawn back. That was 
the feeling of the audience. The feel- 
ing of the officers of the Association 
was regret that even for an instant the 
audience should forget that the speak- 
er was the guest of the Convention. 
When the show of feeling was evinced 
by the audience, Miss Shaw arose and 
cried, “Oh, my children!” The audi- 
ence immediately became quiet, and 
the speaker proceeded. 

Even those who most resented the 
President’s remarks regretted the ex- 
pression of open disapproval in such a 
manner. But, to a person, the audience 
felt that President Taft had been un- 
tactful in what he said. It was felt 
that the President, however uninten- 
tionally, had implied an odious com- 
parison. The Convention resented the 
fact that he had not considered this 
great body of the picked women of the 
land enough to choose his language 
in addressing them. 

The association sent a resolution of 
thanks to President Taft for giving his 
welcome, and a letter of regret for the 
interruption which occurred. 

The second reason why Convention 





week was notable in history is the 








magnificent procession of automobiles 
carrying delegates from thirty-three 
States, which went from the Arlington 
Hotel on Monday to the Capitol. There 
were about thirty automobiles in the 
procession, and each bore a “Votes for 
Women” banner, telling to what State 
the delegates in each automobile be- 
longed. Each automobile carried roll 
on roll of petitions signed py men and 
women in the States who are in favor 
of granting the right of suffrage to wo- 
men. Two delegates were chosen from 
each State to present the petitions to 
the House and the Senate, and the 
presentation in those two bodies was 
most impressive. There were in all 
more than 404,000 signed petitions pre- 
sented. Further report will be given 
on that when the result of presenting 
the petitions has been learned. 

The third notable feature of the 
Convention may be summed up in the 
words, the favorable attitude of the 
public. The delegates and their 
friends were everywhere treated with 
the utmost respect, courtesy, and gen- 
erosity. In all the long two miles that 
the procession traveled from the Arl- 
ington to the Capitol, there was not 
heard on the street, in the crowds, in 


the. House, or Senate, a single jeer or! 


hostile remark. Residents of Washing- 
ton ahd the automobile concerns vied 
with each other in offering their autos 
for use in the procession. The audi- 
ences attending the meetings which 
were open to the public were appfecia- 
tive. The management of Belasco 
Theatre offered the use of the theatre 
free for Sunday afternoon. when the 
Association had fully expected to pay 
for it. .The ministers of the city at- 
tended the evening and Sunday meet- 
ings of the Convention, and offered 
prayer when asked. Mrs. Albert Clif- 


ford Barney gave a reception at her | 


home for the delegates and visitors. 
And last, but far from least, Senators 
and Representatives gave their assist- 
ance in presenting the petitions and 
making the hearing satisfactory. 
Fourth. The personnel of the dele- 
gates and speakers was such as to in- 
spire the most hostile, the most con- 
servative and the most despondent stu- 
dent. of human nature. When an 
server reflected that 
represented thousands of 
each State who believe in equal suf- 


ob- 


frage, and that the speakers and 
leaders of the Convention voiced the 
thoughts, hopes and aspirations of 
suffragists the world over, he could 
not help being stirred profoundly | 
with the conviction not only that 


equal rights are inevitable in the near 
future, but also with the moving and 
compelling faith that the world is 
truly marching on in the very best 
sense, and that this world can never 
again be quite as dark a place to live 
in as it has been. 
The last notable 
Convention to be 
absolute conviction 
representatives of the people speak, 
and the unmistakable determination 
to win a speedy victory in one of the 
very best fights, if not the best fight, 
that the human race has ever fought. 


feature of the 
noted here is the 
with which these 
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| orating the work 
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women in| 





The delegates from thirty-three | 
States in the Union have returned to 
their homes with determination to} 
win. Many sessions have been de-| 


voted to discussing ways and means 
of winning, and many reports have 
been read showing how results have 
been accomplished, and these repre- 
sentatives of the women of the coun- 
try have returned to their homes to 
adopt new and effective methods, and 
to spread the gospel of the Conven- 
tion. 
Election of Officers. 

Because of rumors of dissensions in 
suffrage ranks during the past year, 
and because a number of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National 
Woman Suffrage 


American 
Association had 
reported as desirous of resign- 
ing, it was expected that the election 
of officers might be stormy and call 
forth differences of opinion, of tem- 
perament and of policy, and _ that 
there might be “an ugly time at the 
polls.” 

The’ election 
morning. 


been 


took place Monday 
The eight general officers 
were quietly nominated by ballot, and 
when the results of the balloting 
were read, it was found in each case 
that one person had received such a 
large majority of the nominating 
votes that it was the will of the great 
body of the vcters to make that wo- 
man the officer for the coming year, 
and in each case it was moved that 
the informal ballot be declared the 
formal ballot, and that the recording 
secretary cast one ballot for the offi- 


cer in question. The result of the 
election was as follows: President, 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw; first vice- 


president,. Rachel Foster Avery; sec- 
ond vice-president, Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch; recording secretary, Ella 
S. Stewart; corresponding secretary, 
Mary Ware Dennett; treasurer, Har- 
riet Taylor Upton; first auditor, 
Laura Clay; second auditor, Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Tuesday afternoon, when the dele- 
gates were having a fina) business 
session, some of the members seemed 
to think that there was some mis- 
understanding about the retirement 
of Mrs. Frances Squire Potter, and 
that without further explanation the 





Association would inevitably be mis- 
understood. This led to some discus- 
sion, and the members of the press 
and all members of the audience who 
were not voting delegates, were 
asked to leave the hall. After full 
discussion, it was decided that the 
whole misunderstanding was “A Com- 
edy of Errors” and “Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

At the close of the discussion, Mrs. 
Avery gave in her resignation as first 
vice-president. The Convention saw 
no good reason why she should re- 
sign; it had been their will to re- 
elect her, and they refused to accept 
her resignation. Mrs. Upton also 
read her resignation from the office 
of treasurer, which she had accepted 
the day before. She said that three 
months ago she decided not to be a 
candidate for the position, and that 
she had been over-ruled in her inten- 
tion by the will of the Convention. 
She. said.she had reconsidered since 
the day before, and wished to resign. 
The Convention would not hear of it, 
and. said it would not accept her 
resignation. Mrs. Upton later ten- 
dered her resignation and that of 
Mrs. Avery to take effect one month 
from date. »She declared that she 
would remain in the Association, and 
that she was as good a suffragist as 
ever, and would work for the cause 
in the future as she had in the past. 
The meeting was adjourned soon 
afterward. A. E. R. 





BLACKWELL-GARRISON 
RIAL MEETING. 


MEMO- 


On Friday, 
Washington 
memorial 


the 
short 
was held, commem- 
and lives of. Henry 
William Lloyd Gar- 
words were said in 
Borden P. Bowne. 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
spoke in honor of Mr. Blackwell as 
one who knew him intimately, and of 
Mr. Garrison as an honored friend. 
She spoke without notes, and it is 
impossible to give her address here. 
The others who spoke in honor of 
these two great friends of liberty 
were Mrs. Henry Villard and Miss 
Jane Campbell, and their speeches 
will be given later. A. E. R. 


April 15, during 
Convention, a 
service 


B. Blackwell and 
rison, Jr.. A few 
memory of Prof. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

President Woolley of Mount Hol- 
yoke addressed several college gath- 
erings in Washington, D. C., last week. 
Last Saturday she spoke before the 
college entrance examination board in 
New York. President Woolley will go 
to Milwaukee, Wis., April 28, where 


she will speak before the woman’s 
club. The 29th she will give an ad- 


dress at the Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, and speak to the college club in 
the evening. She will be the guest of 
President Sabin of Milwaukee-Downer 
College while in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Franz Bellinger (Martha 
Fletcher), a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke in the class of 1892, has won the 
first prize of $500 offered by the New 
York World in its “play idea” contest. 
Her drama is entitled “A Woman's 
Sphere,” and its production is guaran- 
teed by the World. Mrs. Bellinger 
spoke at the college recently on “The 
Young Woman as a_ Professional 
Writer.” 


Miss Harriett Jessup has been put 
in charge of the model flat on East 
Sixty-fifth street, New York, which 
was furnished and is_ supported 
by a committee of young women of 
St. Thomas’s Church. Miss Jessup is 
a recent graduate of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and the object of the flat is to 
teach young girls how to care for a 
home. Besides lessons in cooking, 
laundry work and housecleaning, the 
pupils will receive instruction in the 
proper furnishing of small flats, and 
how to utilize their small space to the 
best advantage and at the least ex- 
pense. 


Miss Constance Eustis of New York 
has been chosen president of the Stu- 
dent Government Association at 
Wellesley College. This is the high- 
est honor that an undergraduate can 
attain at Wellesley. 

F. M. A. 





RETROGRESSION AT TUFTS. 


The trustees of Tufts Cullege have 
voted to abolish coeducation. Presi- 
dent Hamilton has been working for 
this for three years. 


The action was taken after the re- 
port of a special investigating com- 
mittee composed of Arthur E. Mason 
of Newton, H. W. Parker of Palmer, 
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N. H., the Rev. H. W. Rugg of Provi- 
dence, Dr. E. H. Clement and Thomas 
H. Armstrong of Waltham. 

Chairman Mason said in his report: 
“It was admitted that the presence 
of women served slightly as a stimu- 
lus to the men, and the sentiment 
was quite generally expressed that 
their presence cn the hill had served 
to help the tone of the community, and 
had, in fact, exercised a sort of refin- 
ing influence on the men.” 

But the young men looked upon the 
girls as “an alien element”; this was 
the “fundamental difficulty.” In ad- 
dition, the professors found it hard to 
lecture to mixed classes because of 
“the invariably different viewpoint, 
due to the difference in sex, from 
which men and women approached 
nearly all of the subjects.” Queer 
that almost all public lectures and 


sermons are given to mixed audi- 
ences! 

There is another reason which 
Chairman Mason tried to put deli- 


cately, but which has called out some 
natural hilarity from the press: 

“Still another reason (fer segrega- 
tion) was the tendency of women to 
select courses in which, from the 
nature of the subject and their nat- 
ural aptitude and ability, they could 
secure high marks. This secures to 
the women students a higher average 
standing than the men, and conse- 
quently a rather disproportionate 
part of the awards, prizes and pres- 
tige which, under coeducation, are 
always awarded to both men and 
women.” 

The truth is that, at Tufts as 
everywhere else, the young women 
are more studious than the young 
men, and spend less of their time on 
athletic sports; and hence they stand 
higher at the examinations. That is 
why, as President David Starr Jordan 
has said, it is seldom the serious stu- 
cents among the men who object to 
the presence of women. 

But the boys at Tufts were over- 
joyed to get rid of the young women, 
They lit a bonfire, blew fish horns, 
rang cowbells, and raised a riot that 
could be heard for blocks. At chapel, 
the morning after the trustees’ deci- 
sion was made known, the young men 
refused to join in the hymn with the 
girls, leaving them to sing alone. It 
has been the courteous custom to 
let the young women pass out first, 
but on this occasion the young men 
rushed out of chapel in advance and 
formed two lines, between which the 
girls had to run the gauntiet, receiv- 
ing as they passed all sorts of clam- 
orous and- insulting demonstrations of 
joy. The contempt for women that 
underlies all this was expressed in the 
following verses: 

“Ah don’ keer 
back, 

So run erlong, Co-Ed, do; 

Lots mo’h students in dish yer lan’, 

So Ah don’ keer for yo’; 

Lots mo’h students as we kin get 

As haven’t de Co-Ed clack, 

So run erlong, Co-Ed, an’ return to 
bakin’ bread, 

Ah don’ keer ef yo’ nebber comes 

back.” 


ef yo’ nebber comes 


The young women put the best face 
they could upon the matter, hung out 
Japanese lanterns from their dormi- 
tory, and professed to be as glad to 
be rid of the boys as the boys were 
to be rid of them. 

The trustees propose to start a sep- 
arate college for women, to be called 
Jackson College after Mrs. Cornelia 
M. Jackson of Providence, R. I., who 
seme twenty years ago left her money 
to establish coeducation at Tufts. 
They have not the funds to start this 
college at present, but they will seg- 
regate the girls at once, and have all! 
the courses of study given to them in 
lectures adapted to what the profes- 
sors regard as the feminine point of 
view. 





COEDUCATION ATTACKED. 


According to Dr. Charles M. Green 
of the Harvard Medical School co- 
education “at its best” is a bad thing 
after the kindergarten age—so_ ex- 
tremely bad that “it is destructive to 
the American home of the future.” 


That is, indeed, an alarming state- 
ment—for those who accept it as true 
—since in no part of the country is 
there anything like a general separa- 
tion of the boys and girls until long 
after the kindergarten age is past, 
and while collegiate coeducation has 
undoubtedly been losing favor in the 
East for some years past, one does 
not have to go very far West to find 
enormous regions where the tendency 
is all the other way. And, curiously 
enough, most of the great State uni- 
versities which President Wilson of 
Princeton praises so highly, at the 
expense of the older universities, like 
his own, that are under private con- 
trol, have students of both sexes. 

Fortunately for one’s peace of 
mind there is some reason for think- 
ing that coeducation, though probably 
not a thing entirely good, is not quite 
as disastrous as Dr. Green thinks. 
Excuse for that, if needed, is to be 
found in the fact that he puts first 
among its disadvantages the exces- 
sive nervous strain to which women 


students are subjected when they 
compete with men for class-room 
honors. To maintain that contention 


Dr. Green would have to prove that 
the coeducational girls break down 
oftener than those who attend the 
colleges to which men are not admit- 
ted. This, we feel sure, he would 
find difficulty in doing. Moreover, in 
competing with men for class-room 


honors women rarely have to make 
any very desperate efforts to hold 
their own or better. Indeed, the rank 
they attain accounts in no small de- 
gree for the antagonism shown by 
male undergraduates for the co- 
educational system.—N. Y. Times. 





COLORADO LEGISLATION. 





Governor Shafroth of Colorado, in 
response to a request by Mrs. Anna E. 
Orme for definite information as to 
the laws which had been enacted 
through the aid of women, has sent 
the following letter: — 


Mrs, Anna M. Orme, Wayne, Pa. 
Dear Madam:—The following are 

the laws which I referred to in my 

speech at Philadelphia as having been 


enacted largely through the assist- 
ance and aid of women: 

Establishing parental or _ truant 
schools. 


Making father and mother joint 
heirs of deceased child. 

Making it a misdemeanor to fail to 
support aged and infirm parents. 

Making education compulsory for all 
children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen. 

Other strict compulsory education 
measures ant laws against child labor. 

Providing for the examinations of 
the eyes, ears, teeth and breathing 
capacity of school children (the bill 
from which this law was enacted was 
prepared by a woman physician and 
is the most comprehensive of all such 


laws in existence in the United 
States). 
Requiring lessons in the _ public 


schools on the humane treatment of 
animals. 

Raising the age of 
girls to eighteen. 

Prohibiting men from being support- 
ed by the earnings of immoral women. 

Abolishing the binding out of girls 
committed to the State Industrial 
School. 

Enabling School 
teachers. 

Requiring the joint signature of hus- 
band and wife to every chattel mort- 
gage, sale of household goods used by 
the family, or conveyance or mortgage 
of a homestead. 

Validating the 
women. 

Factory inspection, requiring three 
inspectors, one of whom shall be a 
woman, 


protection for 


Boards to pension 


wills of married 


Establishing a State Traveling 
Library Commission, consisting of 


women. 

Establishing the indeterminate sen- 
tence for prisoners. 

For the inspection of private 
eleemosynary institutions by the State 
Board of Charities. 

Making the methods of the sweat- 
box in connection with the examina- 
tion of prisoners a felony. 

Requiring that at least three of the 
six members of County Visiting 
Boards shall be women. 

A. pure food law. 

For tree preservation. 

Prohibiting the killing of doves ex- 
cept in August. 

And in Colorado the elector cannot 
longer vote by the pictured rooster, 
eagle or other figure, since the active 
work of the women assisted in banish- 
ing the emblems from the Australian 
ballot, making it necessary for the 
voter to be educated at least to the 
extent of reading the names of the 
candidates. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
John F. Shafroth, 
Governor. 


(Signed) 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Maryland. 


Mrs. William Ellicott, president of 
the Baltimore Equal Suffrage League, 
has sent out the following circular: 


The Equal Suffrage League now 
numbers nearly 800 members, whose 
names have been arranged according 
to wards in the city. It is now 
planned to organize them into local 
civic centers for the following pur- 
poses: 

To arouse an interest in our mem- 
bers in the locality in which they live. 

To use their neighborly influence in 
order to popularize suffrage and to 
add to our membership. 

To study the local conditions which 
affect the health, comfort and safety 
of their homes. 

To make a careful investigation into 
the manner in which the money of 
taxpayers is expended in their ward. 

To familiarize themselves with the 
workings of the public schools in their 
ward and in any public institutions un- 
der the care of municipal authorities. 

To organize civic classes for train- 
ing as citizens and for the study of 
local municipal conditions. 

An effort will be made to provide 
teachers for such classes, who will vis- 
it the different wards, and, as these 
classes are for the purpose of train- 
ing in citizenship, men and women 
who are not suffragists will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 


Mississippi. 


The Mississippi W. S. A. will hold 
its annual meeting in Greenville, April 
28 and 29. 

It is expected that a majority of the 
larger towns and cities of Mississippi 
will be represented. Letters have 
been received, showing that suffragists 





are coming with the view of starting 





a movement which they hope will 
spread to every part of the State. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Ray 
Costello of England are expected to 
speak. 

The convention will meet on the 
morning of April 28, and at 8 o’clock 
that evening Dr. Shaw will address 
the delegates and public generally at 
the opera house. On the afternoon of 
the following day a reception will be 
tendered Dr. Shaw, Miss Costello and 
all the delegates in the parlors of the 
Cowan Hotel. Mr. E. N. Thomas of 
Greenville will preside at the opening, 
and the invocation is to be delivered 
by Rev. Philip Davidson, rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church. 

The officers of the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation are: Mrs. Nellie Nugent Som- 


erville, Greenville, president; Miss 
Madge Montgomery, Starkville, and 
Mrs. Jimmie Andrews’ Lipscomb, 
Flora, vice-presidents; Miss Mattie 


Kirkpatrick, Jackson, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. M. Lee, Greenville, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Harmon 
Thompson, Jackson, treasurer; Miss 
Lizzie Wilkinson, Jackson, press su- 
perintendent; Mrs. Madge Quin Fu- 
gler, McComb, chairman of institu- 
tional work. 

The Convention proposes to start 
an anti-tuberculosis movement, 
which has not yet been taken up by 
any organization in Mississippi, and 
also to work for an amendment to 
that article of the State constitution 
which now debars women from serv- 


ing in any official position, even on 
school boards or on the governing 
boards of State charitable  institu- 
tions. 





New York. 


A bill which will enable women to 
vote on bonding issues as well as tax 
appropriation in villages, towns and 
third-class cities, has passed the As- 
sembly and Senate, and it is now be- 
ing sent to the Governor. 

The Woman Suffrage bill has not 
yet been reported out of committee 
in the Assembly. The first vote taken 
was 7to 5. Mr. Chandler tried to have 
the committee reconsider this meas- 
ure, and we still have hopes that our 
bill may be brought before the House. 

At a recent meeting of the Cornell 
Alumni Association in New York City, 
Miss Harriet May Mills and Mrs. 
James Finch spoke on woman suffrage. 
At the close of the meeting a vote was 
taken. Of the fifty or more women 
present, at least forty or forty-five vot- 
ed in favor of suffrage, and no one 
against it. 

On April a meeting was held in the 
Turkish room of the Palatine Hotel 
Newburgh, under the auspices of Mrs. 
Grace Vanamee. Mr. William Vana- 
mee, a well-known lawyer in New- 
burgh, gave a short address of wel- 
come, and introduced Miss Beatrice 
Forbes Robertson. She gave a de- 
lightful address. Miss Carolyn Cros- 
sett then told of the work in New 
York State. A temporary organiza- 
tion was formed, a large number sign- 
ing membership blanks, and it is ex- 
pected that a flourishing organization 
will soon be completed. 

The New York State W. S. A. 
able at the National Convention to 
make the following fine summary for 
the year ending March, 1910: 
Suffrage clubs affiliated with the 


was 


New York State Association. . 158 
Suffrage clubs not affiliated.... 17 
Cee ee ae 155 
eee ee ee eee 55,000 


Regular Suffrage Club meetings 
held in New York State ...... 

Public meetings held by these 
clubs in New York State .... 695 

Meetings held by the New York 


Biase ASMOCIMTION 21.0 c0ss0e00s 241 
Total number of meetings dur- 
ee Gee Se icidsccccccess 2,550 
Maine. 
The Maine W. S. A. had a booth 


at the recent Food Fair in Portland. 

Over it was written in large letters, 
“Food for Thought.’ It was decor- 
ated with portraits of prominent men 
and women who have advocated 
equal suffrage. Two Portiand suffra- 
gists were always in attendance, and 
the State President, Mrs. Fernald, 
was often there. Large quantities of 
equal rights literature were distrib- 
uted, and many interesting conversa- 
tions held with passers-by. The 
Maine suffragists feel that much good 
was done. 


Ohio. 


Through the efforts of Miss Gene- 
vieve B. Sackett, North Amherst, 
State W. C. T. U. Superintendent of 
Franchise, a bill providing for full 
suffrage for women was introdticed in 
the present General Assembly by 
Representative Elsom of Tuscarawas 
county. A public hearing on this bill 
was held before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and an audience of representa- 
tives and other citizens, men and we- 
men, on Wednesday evening, April 
15, in the House of Representatives, 
Columbus. The speakers for the bill 
discussed various phases of the wo- 
man suffrage question and the hear- 
ing was pronounced a most interest- 
ing one. Those who spoke for the 
bill were E. L. Hichens of Cincinnati, 
Miss Bertha Coover of London, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Ohio Wo- 





| 





man Suffrage Association; Mrs. Lil- | Longworth is said to know more of 


lian Burt of Columbus, editor of the 
Ohio Messenger; Mrs. Dora Sandoe 
Bashmen of Columbus, an attorney 
and member of the Columbus board 
of education; Harry L. Thomas of 
Cleveland, secretary of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Rev. Sarah 
Meredith of Canton, recording secre- 
tary of the State W. C. T. U. On Fri- 
day morning the bill was unanimous- 
ly reported by the committee and 
placed on the calendar to be voted 
upon when it comes before the whole 
house. Ohio suffragists are rejoicing 
over the favorable action cf the com- 
mittee and are hoping for the passage 
of the bill by the House and Senate. 
The bill provides for an amendment 
to the Constitution of Ohio by sub- 
mitting the question to the electors 
of the State in November. 


Louisiana. 


A notable address was recently 
made before the Era Club of New Or- 
leans by Dr. E. B. Craighead, presi- 
dent of Tulane University. 

The address dealt with economic 
questions concerning the distribution 
of colossal American fortunes, which 
in the speaker’s opinion should in 
part be employed for educational pur- 
poses in the republic, according to 
laws governing their disposition after 
the death of those who hold them. 
He pictured an ideal educational sys- 
tem, beginning with better schools, 
a living wage and pensions for teach- 
ers, finely-equipped high schools and 
playgrounds; every State system 
crowned with a State university, and 
the whole crowned with a national 
university—all education to be free to 
both men and women. 

Replying to questions, Dr. Craig- 
head said that there was nothing 
against woman suffrage but tradition, 
ignorance and prejudice. He spoke of 
his appeal to the Legislature for an 





ljappropriation to pay the expenses of 


girls from the country at Newcomb 
dormitories, and added that, if wo- 
men had been able to vote, that bill 
would have carried. 

The club adopted the recommenda- 
tion of its legislative committee that 
the Legislature be asked to pass a 
full woman suffrage bill. Miss Gor- 
don said the Legislature should be 
urged to strike out the word “male” 
in the clause of the Constitution. 

Just before the convening of the 
Legislature it is hoped to have a 
woman suffrage rally. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw is to be invited to address the 
club early in May. 





UNREPRESENTED TAX-PAYERS. 


The Chicago “League of Unrepre- 
sented Taxpayers” is organized for 
the immediate purpose of standing by 
a woman who resists the collection 
of personal taxes on the 


ground that she is denied the baliot, 


property 


and for the general purpose of organ- 
izing “all tax-paying women and their 
sympathizers in a 
without 


movement against 


taxation representation.” It 
invites sympathizers of both sexes to 
join. Its by-laws provide that ‘all men 
and women of legal age are eligible to 
membership. Membership shall be of 
and associate. 
consist of un- 


two classes, active 


Active members shall 
represented tax payers, direct and in- 
direct. All who are not eligible to 
active membership may be admitted 
to associate membership on payment 
of the 
ate members shall be entitled to speak 


regular annual dues. Associ- 


in all meetings, but shall not be elig- 
ible to vote or to hold office.” 


FOURTEEN NEW LEAFLETS. 


Fourteen new suffrage leaflets are 
now ready, and may be ordered from 
National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 
Fifth avenue, New York City, at 15 
cents per 100: 

Norwegian Women’s First Vote. 

Denmark’s Women Voters. 

How Women Affect Legislation in 
Colorado, by Dr. Barton O. Ayles- 
worth, president for ten years of the 
State Agricultural College of Colorado. 

Summing Up the Case for Woman 
Suffrage, by Justice David J. Brewer 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Julia Ward Howe on Suffrage. 

The Reason Why, by Mary Johnston. 

Open-Air Meetings, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

A Woman's 
Barnwell Elliott. 

Living Wages and Respectability, by 
Dr. Raymond V. Phelan. 

Bad Laws and Worse Officials, by 
Agnes H. Downing. 

Bees, Clams and Children. 

Pigs versus Boys. 

Some Striking Contrasts. 

Prosperous New Zealand. 


SOCIETY WOMEN INTERESTED. 


Weapons, by Sarah 











Society women are taking much in- 


terest in political matters, writes a 
Washington correspondent. This in- 
terest arises from several Causes: 


First, because it seems to be fash- 
iondble; second, because of the wide- 
spread wave of suffrage and suffrage 
sentiment, and third, from the great 
number of women’s clubs which dis- 
cuss political affairs. Mrs. Nicholas 





the secret history of the Taft admin- 
istration than any other woman in 
Washington. Miss Cannon, daughter 
of the Speaker, discusses politics at 
her dinners and displays amazing 
knowledge. Mrs. Charles Warren 
Fairbanks surprised Washington by 
her thorough knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure. Mrs. Champ Clark, 
one of the very cleverest women in 
the congressional circle, follows every 
move of the parties. Mrs. La Follette, 
Mrs. Cummins, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Car- 
ter, Mrs. Depew and Mrs. Owen, all 
wives of Senators, are thoroughly 
posted, and really know more of the 
broad conditions than many men. 





IOWA MOTHERS VOTED. 


Because of the enterprise of the 
Mothers’ Clubs of the Easton Place 
and the Webster school districts and 
of the student body of the East Des 
Moines school, the women of Des 
Moines polled a vote Monday of 1,294, 
the largest vote by women ever cast 
in this city. 

Out of this army of women voters 
but forty-two voted against the propo- 
sition of the $400,000 issue for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new high school 
building *in East Des Moines. The 
greatest gains in the city were in East 
Des Moines, where the mothers had a 
personal interest in the outcome of 
this bond-issue vote. Led by Miss 
Nellie Warren, teacher in the Easton 
Place school, the Mothers’ Club of 
that district marched by the polling 
Waterloo (la.) 





station 174 
Woman’s Standard. 


strong. 





THE WOMAN’S CENTURY. 


Victor Hugo remarked many years 
ago that whereas the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the century of men, the 
nineteenth was the century of women. 
Mr. George Willis Cooke, writing in 
the April Chautauquan, explains the 
significance of this aphorism. It was 
not until the eighteenth century that a 
theory of men’s poltiical rights was 
developed, and it was not until the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century that 
we find a similar theory concerning 
women and their place in society. 
The epigram does not hold true if we 
attempt to read into it the interpreta- 
tion that either men or women have 
as yet attained the full political and 
social rights to which they aspire. 
Perhaps the twentieth century may be 
more properly designated the century 
both of men and of women in the 
sense that in it political 
will be given to the social and eco- 


expression 


nomic theories which originated in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in New Haven writes, in 
renewing her subscription: “I es- 
pecially enjoy the glimpses you give 
us of the state of affairs in England. 
No paper that I know anything about 
pretends to give any fair light on the 
tremendous woman suffrage move- 
ment there. When I was in London 
last summer, I took some tracts from 
the sweet-faced gentlewomen who 
were standing before the doors of the 
Parliament buildings, and I heard 
some more of these ravening wolves, 
these ‘Bobby-biting’ suffragettes, 
speaking from the tail of a cart Sun- 
day afternoon at Hyde Park—lovely, 
cultured, witty, delightful women, who 
kept large crowds around them of in- 
terested and amused men and women 
of every type. Having had little 
glimpses with my own eyes of our 
English sisters’ doings, I am always 
highly interested when I see anything 
more about them in the Woman's 
Journal,” 





WOMAN’S WORK. 





When Prof. Fredericks Deibler of 
the department of economics of North- 
western university declared in speak- 
ing before the Evanston, IIl., Woman's 
Club that “one of the main reasons 
for the high cost of living is the fact 
that woman’s work is no longer con- 
ducted along productive lines,” Mrs. 
C. H. Zimmerman, one of the mem- 
bers, remarked: “Women certainly do 
not knit the stockings of the family 
any more, nor bake the bread, nor do 
many other things. The reason is 
quite plain and practical. In the first 
place, it is cheaper and quicker to buy 
such things. In the second place, 
woman’s sphere is wider than former- 
ly. When woman finally achieves the 
ballot, her influence will reduce living 
expenses and cut down the abnormal 
tariff.” 


Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m, 
Sunday, 9a.m.to4 p.m. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





Sung to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp.” 





By Carine L. Rose. 





We're the children of the men 
Who refused the British tea, 
For the tax without the vote they 
wouldn’t pay; 
We demand to have the vote 
For it surely is but right, 
That we help to make the laws we 
must obey. 


Chorus: 

Work, work, work, the cause is gain- 
ing, 

Cheer up, sisters, it will come; 

And beneath the starry flag 

We shall have the ballot, too, 

And we'll stand for all that makes a 

better home. 


When the ballot once is ours 
We shall be a mighty power, 
And the polls will feel the touch of 
woman’s hand; 
For instead of graft and greed 
Right and justice will prevail 
And the children all will be a smiling 
band. 
Chorus: 


For the welfare of the home, 
For the cause of freedom, too, 
We demand to have the ballot as our 
right; 
Yes, we’re working for the vote, 
Equal pay for equal work, 
And our woman’s faith will make the 
darkness light. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FAREWELL TO MRS. BRESH- 
KOVSKY. 





Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows has received 
from Dr. Nicholas Tchaykovsky a 
graphic letter, describing his trial and 
that of Mrs. Breshkovsky. It is pub- 
lished in the Outlook of April 16. The 
part of it relating to Mrs. Breshkovsky 
will be of especial interest to our read- 
ers. Mrs. Barrows speaks of the joy 
of her friends that “Babushka” was 
sentenced to Siberia, bad as that is, 
rather than to hard labor in the ter- 
rible prisons of Russia. Dr. Tchay- 
kovsky writes to Mrs. Barrows of 
Mrs. Breshkovsky: 


Brave as Ever. 

“We saw your old friend, shook 
her firm hands and kissed her cheeks. 
She is as firm and brave as ever, 
though her strong body begins to give 
way uader the pressure of age and 
circumstances. She is not so erect 
as in former times. She was delight- 
ed to see Mrs. Tchaykovsky and my 
daughter, as well as the crowd of cor- 
respondents, and kissed them all. She 
wanted particularly to be remembered 
to Miss Alice Blackwell and yourself, 
and said, ‘Tell them I love them—I 
love them all.’ It was a matter of 
only two or three minutes between 
the verdict and the guards surround- 
ing her. 

The Verdict a Surprise. 

“The verdict was a surprise to her 
as well as to the lawyers and our- 
selves. Her case was particularly 
hopeless, and she was ready to die in 
the course of the next two years if 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labor. (She is sixty-eight, and the law 
permits hard labor only until the age 
of seventy.) 

Guards with Drawn Swords. 

“The trial lasted two days, and both 
those days I sat with her on the same 
bench, guards with drawn swords on 
both sides of us. 

She Told the Truth. 

“When my companion was asked 
what was her profession, she said, 
quietly but firmly, ‘Propagandist of 
Socialist ideas.’ In the course of the 
proceedings she made several remarks 
as to the facts, correcting the state- 
ments of the indictment and denying 
the lying assertions of the witnesses, 
but always admitting her participation 
in the work of the party with an air 
of quiet dignity and epic greatness. 

“My case, of course, was different; 
having lived for years abroad, my con- 
nection with the party was of a super- 
ficial nature, and conscientiously I 
could not undertake responsibility for 
its doings. As the case for the prose- 
cution was exceedingly weak, it fell 
through, and helped my colleague to 
be saved also. As a matter of fact, 
I had been tied up with her that both 
might be drowned together, but, as it 
happened, I swam out and helped her 
to reach the bank also. This had been 
always my distant and dim hope.” 

A Perjured Witness. 

Dr. Tchaykovsky describes the in- 
famous character of the only witness 
the government brought against him, 
—a notorious perjurer, a robber and 
murderer. Yet he expresses surprise 
at the unanimity of the verdict, “Not 
proven,” since, as he says, he did not 
attempt to hide his attitude toward 
the present regime in Russia, or the 
agitation he had carried on against it 
abroad. Of Mrs. Breshkovsky he says: 


She Wants No Privileges. 
“The sentence against your old 
friend [Madame Breshkovsky] meant 
transportation to penal settlements in 
Siberia in the course of a few months. 
There is, however, a rumor that the 
authorities may apply to her the law 





which allows old and disabled in- 
dividuals to be kept for five years in 
prison instead of being set free on ar- 
rival in Siberia. Here lies a danger 
which by all means must be prevent- 
ed. As to transportation, she declined 
to ask this to be arranged at her own 
expense, which we offered to her. No 
privileges of any kind does she wish. 
The voyage under ordinary escort is 
one of the most trying hardships of 
such a sentence, but this could not be 
helped. 
The Last Glimpse. 

“Oh, how painful it was to see her 
gray head and erect form disappear 
among the crowd of guards in the cor- 
ridors of the court! This, the noblest 
and bravest woman I ever saw, thrown 
into the realm of the downtrodden, 
deprived of all human rights, and sub- 
jected to the petty caprice of any 
minor official or jailer! The danger 
is that the mildness of the verdict 
may be made a cause of revenge upon 
her behind the door of the prison. I 
never saw her face so radiant and so 
proud as at the moment of listening 
to the words of the verdict. 

“Please let the contents of this be 
known to all our common friends, and 
assure them of my sincerest gratitude 
for their sympathy and attention to 
my fate.” 

Always a Heroine. 

Mrs. Barrows says of Mrs: Bresh- 
kovsky: 

“Those who loved her at once be- 
gan to make plans to lessen the rigors 
of exile, if that can be done. Like the 
heroine that she is, she declined any 
mitigation of her fate, since she asks 
not freedom for herself but for all who 
suffer injustice. She will accept suc- 
cor only if she may share it as she 
pleases with her fellow-victims. With 
this object a sum of several hundred 
dollars has been collected that will be 
sent as permission is given and safe 
ways of forwarding it found.” 

When Mrs. Breshkovsky was first 
sent to Siberia, as a young woman, 
she would not spend upon herself the 
extra allowance assigned to her as a 
member of the nobility, nor the money 
sent her by friends and relatives. She 
shared equally with all the others. 
She sometimes went around “as hun- 
gry as a dog” (to use her own expres- 
sion), when she had several hundred 
roubles in her basket. Now, in her 
advanced age, her spirit of solidarity 
is still unshaken. 





GEMS FROM MARY JOHNSTON. 


It is a really remarkable article on 
the woman question that has been con- 
tributed to the April Atlantic by Miss 
Mary Johnston, author of “To Have 
and to Hold.” Here are some glean- 
ings from it: 


Ridicule is a weapon that any fool 
can pick up. Indeed, it is the only 
weapon that can be at once rotten and 
effective. 








There are more wage-earning wo- 
men in this country today than there 
were men, women, and children in the 
day of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 





Ignorance, superstition, ecclesiasti- 
cism, militarism, Mrs. Grundy and St. 
Paul have combined somewhat to 
blight feminine ambition, 





Once, long ago, I stood with an old 
friend before a window open to the 
summer night. “What a _ beautiful 
moon!” I said. “Oh, my dear,” she 
answered, “if you could have seen the 
moon before the war!” 





What does it mean to say that, of 
the adult population of a country, one 
moiety furnishes to the prisons ninety- 
four and one-half per cent. of the in- 
mates, and the other moiety five and 
onehalf per cent.? 


How mad are we with our Shinto- 
ism, with our ancestor-worship! bind- 
ing our feet because our great-grand- 
mothers bound theirs; pouring our 
minds into the mediaeval mould, into 
the eighteenth-century mould, long af- 
ter candle-moulds have been discarded 
in favor of electric light! 





The sexes are two halves of one 
whole, and the material is homogene- 
ous. Nor is the whole like a wedding- 
cake—where the batter is the same, 
truly, but only one side has the golden 
ring and the lucky sixpence. Nature 
abhors violent and unrelated con- 
trasts. 





“Essential inequality!” That is a 
Mumbo Jumbo mask, which, when 
held by a masculine hand, is used to 
hide the face of a very human reluc- 
tance to share power. When a wo- 
man’s hand raises the fetish thing,— 
she knows not what she does.’ 





It would seem that there is an in- 
ference to be drawn from two simple 
facts. First, the militarist, the em- 
ployer of cheap and of child labor, the 
bribed politician, the contemner of ed- 
ucation, the liquor interest, the brothel 
interest, every interest that sets its 
face against reform, from reform of 
the milk supply to disarmament of na- 
tions, is opposed to the political lib- 
erty of woman. Second, the biologist 
the political economist, the statesman, 
the sociologist, the eugenist, the physi- 
cian, the educator, the student, and 





the moralist, are to be found in ever- 
increasing number, advocates. of he: 
enfranchisement. 


Man will remain the more dynamic, 
woman the more static. He will dis- 
cover, invent, adorn, draw aside inch 
by inch the veil from the face of 
knowledge, build the ship, build the 
sea-wall, the lighthouse, the museum, 
and the temple. As with the birds, he 
has the richer song, the more brilliant 
plumage. She will conserve the spe 
cies; she will instruct the youth of 
both sexes, and to a large extent the 
reins of administration will fall into 
her hands. One generation of practi- 
cal training, and as administrator she 
will be the equal of man; two gener 
ations, and she will be his superior. 





Women make able sovereigns. The 
wisdom of Pericles was largely the 
wisdom of Aspasia. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land will balance Charies the Fifth, 
Catherine the Second balance Frede!- 
ick the Great, Victoria equal Franz 
Joseph. The list of great sovereigns 
is long. The list of women who have 
been the power behind the throne is 
long; the list of able consorts and re 
gents is long, and the list of women 
who have influenced the king’s minis- 
ters is long. Here is native ability, 
innate power; and, like murder, it will 
out. There is really no reason to sup- 
pose that in a democracy “ woman 
would not do well as a town-councilor, 
as a mentber-of the boaid of health, 
or even, at a pinch, as a mayor. Ma- 
ternal instinct is a curious thing. It 
is rather like nature in that it can 
care, with a whole-souled intensity, for 
one little honey-bee winging its way 
toward a clover blossom; and dlso, by 
a simple act of expansion, for all the 
bees in the hive, and al) the clover in 
the field. 





I know women have, many of them, 
a sinuous, an indirect way of ap- 
proaching and of obtaining the object 
or the end which they desire. It is a 
grave fault—perhaps their gravest. 
But, in the name of God, who is re- 
sponsible for it? Today, from half the 
pulpits of the land, by the press, by 
whom not, woman is told, “Continue 
as you are! Pursue the methods you 
were forced to use when you were the 
cowering mate of a savage half as 
strong again as you! Do as you did 
when you were Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and your lord demanded what you car- 
ried gathered in your apron. Say as 
you said then, “Roses,” although, in 
fact, it is bread for the poor! Dod as 
you did when you were Godiva of 
Coventry. Petition; and however de- 
grading a price your lord exacts for 
the lifted tax, pay it! Beg; and if 
refused, manoeuvre!” It is not im- 
probable that the phrase which, in 
the next few years, will become most 
distasteful to a naturally self-respect- 
ing and straightforward woman—and 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
such—will be the phrase “indirect in- 
fluence.” 





DR. BOWNE’S ANCESTRY. 





Dr. Borden P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy at Boston University, 
whose argument for woman suffrage, 
published in the North American Re- 
view just before his lamented death, 
has been so much admired, was a man 
of distinguished ancestry. 

His people came to Massachusetts 
from England in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Sympathizing 
with Roger Williams in his struggle 
for religious freedom, they afterwards 
migrated to Rhode Island, and finally 
settled in Monmouth County, N. J., 
where one of Dr. Bowne’s ancestors 
had a grant of land from the crown. 
Part of the ancestral acres are still in 
the family. 

Dr. Bowne’s father, a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances, was a man 
of unusual ability. He was a local 
preacher, a justice of the peace, and 
the best-read man in the neighbor- 
hood. His library was unusually large 
for those days, and included law books 
as well as theological commentaries. 
The story of the petulant remark at- 
tributed to Dr. Bowne’s mother, we 
are informed was a mistake. The 
family was large, but she had help. 
She was a beautiful woman, both in 
person and in character. A fuller ac- 
count of Dr. Bowne’s ancestry and 
early life will appear in Dr. Elliot’s 
forthcoming work on “Scholars of 
New England.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss L. S. Gibbs, a weil-known wo- 
man botanist, has ascended Mount 
Kinabalu, in British North Borneo, a 
height of 13,700 feet. 


Mrs. Graham Bell (of the Bell Tele- 
phone) lent her automobile for the use 
of the Massachusetts delegation dur- 
ing the procession to the Capitol, at 
the time of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention. 


Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman, whose 
poems, written in her very early girl- 
hood, were regarded as a marvel some 
twenty-five years ago, has a new book, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. It is a tender, poetic story 
called “Little Brother o’ Dreams.” 

Miss Nettie Lovisa White of Wash- 
ington, D. C., turned in over sixty 
names to the writers’ petition, se 
cured among the writers of that city, 
and including the Washington corre- 
spondents of many important news- 
papers. 





The April number of the National 
Monthly containing Governor Shaf- 
roth’s article entitled “Should Women 
Have Equal Suffrage?” may be ob- 
tained for ten cents on the news 
stands, or from the Times Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Betsey H. Springer of River- 
side, Me., observed lately her 92nd 
birthday and received the greetings 
of a number of the neighbors who 
called. She was presented with sev- 
eral bouquets of flowers and other 
gifts. 

Mrs. Springer is the daujshter of the 
late Luther and Betsey Read. She 
was married April 15. 1841, to William 
A. Springer and lived in Angusta a 
large part of her married life. Her 
husband died in 1892 and she then 
came to live with her daughter, Mrs. 
Ira B. Smiley of this town. 

She was the mother of three chil- 
dren, two of whom died in infancy. 
She has three grandchildren, George 
W. Smiley of this town, William A. 
Smiley of Oregcn and Mrs. Maude E. 
Baker of Riverside. She also has 
seven great grandchildren. 


Under the auspices of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, a conference of 
parents and teachers is in session to- 
day at Worcester, Mass. The purpose 
is to promote co-operation of home 
and school, child study for child wel- 
fare, and to organize the State into a 
branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers. 


Mrs. Sophia Loebinger and Miss 
Helen Murphy addressed two open- 
air mass meetings in New York last 
week against the dismissal of the sev- 
enteen matrons whose offices on the 
Staten Island ferry boats have been 
summarily abolished. They also 
waited upon the Dock Commissioner, 
and represented that on the long trip 
there ought to be someone to look 
after a woman passenger who might 
be taken ill, and that late at night the 
presence of a responsible woman was 
important for the protection of young 
girls. 


In Los Angeles, the committee of 
charter revision is considering the ex- 
tension of municipal suffrage to wom- 
en. The Los Angeles Herald says: 
“The experience of our cousins across 
the Atlantic in the United Kingdom 
and across the Pacific in New Zealand 
and Australia, has shown that 
all municipal government becomes 
cleaner, more reliable, more business- 
like, more patriotic, and less political 
when women are allowed to vote.” 


Three special cars took the suffrage 
delegates from New York City to 
Washington. 


At the mid-year meeting of the Offi- 
cial Board of the N. A. W. S. A., a 
majority of the members expressed 
themselves in favor of making the 
Woman’s Journal the organ of the As- 
sociation. The National Executive 
Committee, at its meeting held in ad- 
vance of the National Convention, 
voted unanimously to recommend this 
action to the Convention. The Con- 
vention, after discussion, referred the 
matter to a special committee consist- 
ing of Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Laura 
Clay, Miss Mary Garrett, Mrs. Cather- 
ine Waugh McCulloch and Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett. The final decision had 
not been learned when the Woman’s 
Journal went to press. 


Miss Sarah McPike, a stenographer 
in the office of the General Electric 
Company, New York City, rendered 
signal service to both the general pe- 
tition and the writers’ section. For 
the latter she did a large amount of 
typewriting, free of charge. For the 
former she collected over 600 names, 
canvassing the business offices of the 
downtown section during the noon 
hour. Among the names she turned 
in was that of Congressman Sulzer. 
On one occasion she was ordered out 
of the building at 41 Park Row, New 
York City, and the janitor informed 
her that the building belonged tothe 
Jones estate, and that Mrs. Gilbert 
E. Jones, the well-known anti-suffra- 
gist, had ieft special instructions that 
no suffragist be permitted to canvass 
the building. 

Senator Robert Owen of Oklahoma 
has a beloved and honored mother. 
Just before the time for his address 
before the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, she came slowly down the aisle, 
escorted by a young woman relative, 
to the very front. Women were seat- 
ed on the platform edge, the steps and 
every available spot all around. But 
a seat was found for her just in front, 
where she could look up into the face 
of her able son, who made a strong 
and stirring plea for women’s en- 
franchisement, saying eloquently: 
“And all this I feel also because of my 
early training-and the respect for 
women which has been inculcated in 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


JUS SUFFRAGL 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

T Woman's Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 











TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD AND LODCINC 
First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar coustruction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgical depart- 
ment of the New England Hospital for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
ople or invalids. Pleasant situation. House 
as suo parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
Washington Street and Kgleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse 
edited and written wholly by 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Chariton St., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. 





EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 





Experienced, New England, Work- 
ing housekeeper of middle age wishes 
to take position with father and adult 
scns.—Adult sons preferred. If young- 
er, not less than seven years old—or 
business woman. Careful attention to 
the details of home-making. Refer- 
ences. B. W., 47 Tyler St., Lowell, 
Mass. 








my private home life from childhood.” 
Just then he turned and looked down 
earnestly and lovingly at his dear, 
aged mother, whose fine, expressive 
face reflected the deep pride and emo- 
tion which she felt.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





HUMOROUS. 





Teacher: “John, can you tell me 
what a skeleton is?” 

John: “It’s something with the in- 
side out and the outside off.” 


“Dear Father,” wrote a youngster of 
twelve, “we are all well and happy. 
The baby has grown ever so much, 
and has a great deal more sense than 
he used to have. Hoping the same of 
you, I remain your affectionate son, 
James.”—Tit-Bits. 





“O, George, I’m so glad you've 
come,’ exclaimed the sweet girl. 
“Father is so excited and disturbed! 
Do go in and calm him.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Lovett. 
“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Why—er—I just told him you 
wanted to marry me.” 





Father (left in charge): “No, you 
cannot have any more cake. [Very 
seriously.] Do you know what I shall 
have to do if you go on making that 
dreadful noise?” Little Girl (sob- 
bing). “Yes.” Father: “Well, what is 
it?” Little Girl: “Give me some more 
cake!” And she was quite right.— 
Presbyterian Standard. 





“Give me a ham sandwich,” shout- 
ed the traveler at the depot lunch 
counter. Two seconds later he com- 
plained to the attendant, “That was 
the worst sandwich I ever had. No 
more taste than sawdust, and not big 
enough to see.” “This here’s yer ham 


sandwich,” returned the attendant 
contemptuously. “You’ve et yer 
ticket.” 





CARDINAL MORAN PRAISES 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





K. M. Shannon, secretary of the 
Irish Women’s’ Franchise League, 
writes from Dublin to the Woman’s 
Journal: 

“In a latter to this League, Cardinal 
Moran says: “I am quite in favor of 
woman suffrage, and am happy to say 
it has had an excellent effect on the 
civic and legislative administration of 





Australia.” 








MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop : 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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